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Progress  of  farm  work  on  April  1  was  about  normal  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
March  weather  was  favorable  in  the  East  and  Southeast,  and  the  soason  is  well  ad- 
vanced there.    But  excessive  moisture,  kept  fields  too  wet  for  "York  in  a  largo  in- 
terior area  from  Nebraska  and  Missouri,  south  and  southeastward  to  the  Gulf.  In 
much  of  that  area  delays  in  spring  work' are  causing  shifts  in  cropping  plan-,  as  it 
has  ."oecome  too  late  for  seeding  spring  grains.  .  In  other  parts  of  the  country  pro- 
gress is  slightly  delayed  but  little  concern  is  felt,  for  adequate  labor  and  machin- 
ery wil)  permit  rapid  progress  when  fields  can  be  entered.     Seeding  was  under  way 
in  East  North  Central  States.    Snow  had  disappeared  from  all  but  the  northernmost 
farming  areas,  with  a  minimum  of  run- of :: ,  assuring'  adequate  soil  moisture  supplies. 
Fall-sown  grains,  meadows  and  pastures  appeared  in  very  good  to  advance  condition. 
Further  delays  in  spring  work  occurred  in  early  April,  but  two  weeks  of  good  weather 
now  would  do  much  to  overcome  the  delay,  .  ] 

Production  prospects  for -wi- tor  wheat  improved 'as  fields  emerged  from  winter 
dormancy  with  much  less  than  usual  damage.    A  crop  of  1,020  million  bushels  is  now 
estimated,  second  largest  of  record,  and  55  ail lion  bushels  more  than  on  Doceraber  1. 
In  the  Pacific  ITorthwest '  the  severe  winter  caused  heavy  loss  of  acreage,  much  of 
which  is  being  replanted  to  spring  wheat.     In  most  other  areas,  acreage  abandonment 
will  be- light,  •  with -losses- largely  -limited  to  portions  of  fields  smothered  by  ice, 
standing  water,  or  soil  .blowing.     Soil  mositurc  is  generally  ample  for  spring  de — 
velopment,  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains  from  ilew  Mexico  and  Texas  northward, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  southeastern  Colorado.  '  'Wheat  has  furnished,  pasture 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  also  in  Kansas  where  fields  have -been  dry.  enough,-  but  live- 
stock were  being  moved  off  in  early  April. 

Farm  stocks  of  feed  grains  are  the  largest  of  record  for  April  1  in  total 
tonnage,  and  expecially  in  quantity  per  animal  unit  to  be  fed.     This  contrasts  with 
the  very  low  stocks  a  year  ago.     Most  of  the  difference  is  due  to  farm  stocks  of 
corn,  which  at  1,776  million  bushels  exceed  by  a  wide  margin  stocks  on  April  1  of 
any  other  7/ ear,  and  more  than  double  the  o^3  million  bushels  on  April  I,f.19&8»  Oats 
stocks  also  arc  of  record  size  and  barley  stocks,  the  largest  for  April  1  since  19^3. 
Pis  -appearance  from  farms  Q>f  o^r-  28  million  tons  of  feed  grains  has  occurred  since 
January  1,  reflecting  the  liberal  feeding  of  livestock  during  thr  winter.  Wheat 
stocks  on  farms,  239  million  bushels,  also  -are  relatively  largo  and  have  been  ex- 
ceeded in  only  3  of  the  past  7  years.     Movement  of  1,144  million  bushels  of  wheat 
from  farms  since  harvest  is  indicated  by  current  stocks.     This  is  the  second  heaviest 
movement  01  record  for  the  period.     Rye  stocks  of  5.5  million  bushels' on  April  1 
exceed  those  of  the  past  3  years,  and  are  nearly'  equal  to  those  of  April  1,  19za »  but 
are  less  than-  one- third  00  large  a.s  in  the  19^0-^3  period  of  larger  crops.  Soybeans 
remaining  in  farm  storage  arc  estimated  at  51.6  million  bushels,  the  largest  April 
1  farm  stocks  since  lr^3. 

Weather  was1  favorable  for  farm  work  and  vegetative  growth  during  the  latter 
third,  of  March,  following  two  weeks  that  were  cold  enough  to  be  unfavorable  For 
the  month,  average  temperatures  Were  within  2  degrees  of  normal  in  most  of  the 
country,  although  h  to  6  degrees  above  normal  in  part  of  the  middle  Atlantic  area. 
Precipitation  was  below  normal  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  area  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
in  the  Southwest  from  Oklahoma  to  southern  California,  in  parts  of  the  Pakotas,  and 
northern  Mountain  areas.    Excessive  show  or  rain  fell  in  a  wide  diagonal  strip  from 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  across  the  central  Great  Plains  and  westward  to  most  of 
California,     Other  wet  areas  were  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  below  southern  . 
Illinois  and  eastern  Missouri,  and  in  eastern  Washington.     Snow  load  virtually,  dis- 
appeared except  along  the  northern  border  and  in  mountain  areas,  with  most  of  tne 
snow-water  absorbed  into  the  soil.     Snow  packs  in  most  western  mountain  areas  arc 
deeper  than  usual,  promising  adequate  irrigation  water  supplies. 
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Supplies  in  sections  of  Arizona  and  California,  depending  on  wells  hare  improved, 
"but  are  still  inadequate. 

Development  of  vegetation  has  been  very  good  to  date  in  virtually  all  areas. 
Pasture  condition^  at  85  percent,  has  "been  exceeded  only  in  1S&5  and  194-6  of  the 
past  20  years,  which  indicates  prospects  for  early  and  abundant  grazing.  Pastures 
are  reported  rather  uniformly  good  except  in  waterlogged  portions  of  the  South  and 
in  some  parts  of  the.: West,  which  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  dry  fall  and  se- 
vere winter e    Reports  of  shortages  of  roughage  are  surprisingly  few  and  are  limited 
mostly  to  dairy  sections  where  winter  feeding  started  early,  and  to  the  western  " 
range  areao    Meadows  wintered  well  except  for  alfalfa  and  clover  stands  thigpg&jbg 
r "heaving"  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  some  loss  from  water  standing  in  Kansas/  fields* 
Vigorous  early  growth  has  started.    Grazing  conditions  on  western  ranges  improved 
during  March  as  most  of  ' the  snow  melted  on  lo\/er  ranges.    The'. supply  of  old  range 
feed  is  poor  in  Wyoming,  but  fair  to  good  in  most  other  areas,  and  is  being  supple- 
mented generally  with  hay  and  concentrates,    Hew  growth  is  starting  well,  with  soil 
moisture  ample  in  most  sections, 

Jail-sown  oats  and  barley  came,  through  the  winter  well*    Freezes  in  Oklahoma 
a.nd  Texas  caused  some  acreage  loss,  much  of  which  was  reseeded  to  spring  grains. 
Some  "greenbug"  infestation  is  now  reported.    In  virtually  all  other  areas,  condi- 
tion of  fall-sown  oats  is  reported  above  average  for  April  1,  but  spring  seedings 
have  been  limited  by  wet  fields.     It  seems  likely  that  intended  acreages  of  spring 
grains  will  not  be  attained  in  much  of  the  South  Central  area  and  in  States' as  far 
north  as  Missouri  and  ITebraska;  as  a  result,  some  shift  may  be  made  to  corn,  sorghuc 
or  soybeans*    Bye  condition,  at  89  percent,  is  the  same  as  on  April  1,  19^8,  and  6 
points  above  average.    Outside  of  Colorado  and  California,  reported  condition  is 
uniformly -good,  ' 

Heavy  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  reflected:  in  production  of  milk 
and  eggs  during  Marcho    Milk  production  was  above  that  of  March  19^8  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  month,  although  milk  cow  numbers  were  the  lowest  in  18  years.  Produc- 
tion per  cow  was  the' highest  of  record,  about  one  quart  per  cow  above  average  on 
April  1,     The  amount  of  grain  fed  daily  was  the  highest  for  April  1  in  the  6  years 
of  record.    Egg.  production  during  March  was  1  percent  more  than  in  March  1°48,  as 
a,  record  rate'  of  lay  more  than  offset  the  2  percent  smaller  number  of  layers. 
Chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms  April  1  numbered  nearly  one-third  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  11  percent  above  average.     This  reflects  the  earlier  hatching  season 
this  -ear  and  may  indicate  a  larger  increa.se  in  chickens  to  be  raised  in  19^9  than 
the  7 -percent  reported -by  farmers  on  February  1, 

Fruit  trees  and  buds  came  through  the  winter  with  little  'damage  in  most,  areac 
and  prospects  for  fruits"  and  nuts  on  April  1'  were-  good,  in  most  of  the  country.  The 
chief  exceptions  are  the  freeze  damage  in  mid-March  to."  peaches  in  the  important 
South  Carol ina-G-e orgia-Alabama  area;  the  damage  from  low  winter  temperatures  in 
Utah,  Idaho  and  parts  of  Washington;  and  the  severe  loss  of  19^8-^9  "citrus  crops 
by  January  freezes  in  California,  Texas  and  Arizonao     In  Texas  citrus  trees  and  new 
bloom  also  were  severely  damaged.    In  Northern  States  fruit  prospects' are  still 
subject- to  possible  spring  frosts  and  conditions  that  might  hamper  pollination. 
Early  potatoes  in  the  South  are  in  excellent  condition,'    Satisfactory  development 
is  general,  despite  planting  difficulties  caused  by  excessive  rains  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.     The  California  crop  is  late,  but  in  excellent  condition 
in  most  sections.    Production  of "commercial  truck  crops  for  spring  harvest,  as 
indicated  on  the  basic  of  partial  information,  may  slightly  exceed  that  of  last 
"/ear.  _  3  _ 
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WINTER  WHEATS    Winter  wheat  production  in  1°^9  is  indicated  at  1 }019,636,000  bushels 

—  the  second  largest  crop  on  records    This  is  "based  on  April  1 
condition  of  the  crop  as  reported  by  growers,  moisture  supplies,  and  other  factors 
affecting  production.    The  19^9  prospective  production  is  about  3  percent  above 
the  19^8  winter  wheat  crop  of  990,098,000  bushels,  and  ^0  percent  above  the  10-ycar 
average  of  726,553,000  bushels,  hut  5  percent  less  than  the  19^-7  record  crop  of 
1,068 ,048  ,.000  bushels. 

The  indicated  yield  of  16.6  "bushels  per  seeded  acre  this  year  composes 
with  17»0  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  15»2  bushels.     Loss  of  acre- 
age due  to  winter-killing  has  been  relatively  light  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
except  in  sections  of  Washington  and  Oregon  where  acreage  loss  of  some  varieties 
was  heavy.    Abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  is  indicated  at  about  8.5  percent  of  the  acreage   aoccLed  for  &9ty2£-tfonpdr 
with  ?.5L  last  yel-.r  and  the- '15 30-^7 -average  of  p"orcent. 

Late  fall  rains  brought  needed  moisture  to  the  dry  areas  of  Oklahoma,  Tcaa  c 
XXQ&  Montana  and"  prospects..  ±x  the  ale.  States  are;  now  oich  brighter  than  on-  December 
1  last  year.     Heavy  snowfall  over  the  Great  Plains  States  provided  protection 
against  below  normal  temperatures  and  supplied  an  abundance  of  both  sub-soil  and 
surfae'e  moisture.     In  the  Eastern  and  North  Central  States  where  snowfall  was  light, 
temperatures  were  mild  and  the  absence  of  .alternate  freezing  and  thawing  resulted 
in  light  losses  from  heaving  and  winter—kill,  the  crop  is  reported  to  have  survived 
the  winter  in  good  shape. ,   In  Nebraska  severe  winter  conditions  have  resulted  in 
a  moderate  to  heavy  damage  to  some  fields  in  many  areas  of  the  State, 

In  Kansas  conditions  are  generally  favorable  but  spotted  in  some  sections 
of  the  State.     There  has  been  some  acreage  loss  from  winter— 3ril  ling,  but  the  great- 
est abandonment  has  resulted  from  smothering  caused  by  ice  in  February  to  early 
March  and  water  standing  on  fields  and  low  spots  after  the  ice  melted.    Hoot  develop- 
ment is  excellent  and  the  crop  is  in  generally  thrifty  condition.     In  Washington 
the '"snow  melted  slowly  and  seeped  into  the  ground.     However,  in  the  main  wheat  areas 
of  Oregon,  where  the  ground  was  frozen,  the  water  ran  off  so  rapidly  that  the  ground 
was  badly  gullied.    Many  fields  had  to  be  leveled  off  with  graders  and  were  ro- 
se eded  to  spring  grains. 

•    In  most  other  areas  the  mild  winter  weather  resulted  in  rapid  growth  and 
light  winter  injury.  • 

Record  production  is  indicated  for  Hew  Jersey,  Ohio,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  In 
several  other  States  indicated  production  is  the  second  highest  of  record,  notably 
in  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

WHEAT  STOCKS  OH  FARMS*.    Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  April  1  are  estimated  at  239,315,000 

bushels,  about  7  percent  less  than  the  257  million  bushels 
on  farms  a  year  ago.     However,  current  farm  stocks  are  13  percent  above  the  10-year 
average  of  203  million  bushels,  and  have  been  exceeded  on  April  in  only  throe  other 
years.    Wheat  stocks  on  farms  April  1  were  18.6  percent  of  1948  production,  compared 
with  18.8  percent  of  the  19^7  crop  on  hand  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  of 
21.8  percent. 

By  georgraphical -areas  the  States  with  highest  stocks,  relative  to  produc- 
tion in  other  years,  are  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.     This  reflects  difficulty  of  moving  the  grain  from  farms  to  market 
in  the  storm  beleaguered  area  of  the  central  vest. 
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Disappearance  'from  farms  aurirg  the  January -Anril  period  was  lower  than  in 
the  corresponding  periods  in  any  of  the  past  b  years.    Disappearance  was  relatively 
low  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Great,  Plain?  area0 

COBIT  STOCKS  OH  FAE-S:    Farm  stocks  of  corn  on  April  1,  1949  totaled  1,776  million 

"bushels,  the  largest  of  record  for  Anril  1,    This  carryover 
exceeds  the  previous  record  established  in  19^3  by  ^19  million  bushels  and  compares 
with  the  relatively  small  stocks  of  8^3  million  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  1 
1,20b"  million  bushels * 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  January-March  quarter  of  19^9  amounted 
to  7^3  million  "bushels .,    This  disappearance .  while  12  percent  ahovs  last  year,  was 
otherwise  the  smallest  since  1942,    Substantial  quantities  of  corn  wfere  available 
for  feeding, hut  the  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  was  somewhat  less  than 
usual  for  these  months,    Rather  large  quantities  of  corn  from  the  1948  crop  are 
under  Government  loan  or  purchase  agreement. 

In  the  important  ?Torth  Central  States  the  corn  stocks  on  farms  were  1,476 
million  bushels — the  highest  of  record  for  April  1.    There  las  been  seme  spoilage 
of  corn  in  the  principal  Corn  Belt  States  because  of  excessive  moisture  content. 
However,  a  large  part  of  the  do or  quality  corn  has  now  been  fed  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  o 

In  the  Forth  Atlantic  States  Ahril  1  stocks  amounted  to  37  million  bushels, 
an  increase  of  46  percent  over  last  year  and  52  percent  above  average.    Even  though 
stocks  on  farms  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida  were  somewhat  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  the  aggregate  for  the  South  Atlantic  States — 99  million  bushels — was 
about  3»^  million  bushels  above  last  year.    Stocks  on  farms  in  the  South  Central 
area  were  above  holdings  on  April  1,  1948,  the  total  quantity  being    lol  million 
bushels,  the  largest  for  this  date  since  1932,     In  the  *-test,  where  the  1948  pro- 
duction was  9  percent  below  194? ,  the  quantity  on  hand  was  the  smallest  since  1940* 

OATS  STOCKS  OK  FARMS;    April  1  stocks  of  oats  on  farms  amounted  to  578  million 

bushels ,  the  highest  of  record  for  this  date.    This  compares 
with  405  million  bushels  a  year  earlier  and  the  average  of  4f4  million  bushels. 
Last  year's  heavy  production,  together  with  lower  than  usual  feed  requirements  and 
unfavorable  prices,  contributed  to  this  year's  large  stock. 

The  Forth  Centre!  States  account-    for  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  total  farm 
stocks c    A  total  of  520  million,  bushels  were  held  in  these  States,  •compared  with 
348  million  a  year  earlier.    All  States  in  this  area  had  larger  slocks  than  on 
April  1,.  1948,  exceot  Kansas,  where  last  year's  production  was  considerably  below 
1947, 

Nearly  65  percent  of  the  total  U,G,  form  stocks  are  held  in  the  five  im- 
portant States  of  Iowa ,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota,  These 
States  produced  about  60  percent  of  the  1946  cropv     In  the  Forth  Atlantic  States 
stocks  on  hand  were  23  million  bushels,  about  9  million  above  April  1,  1948  stocks. 
In  the  South  Central  and  T  "est  em  States  smaller  quantities  are  being  held  on  farms 
this  year  compared  with  1948s 

Disappearance  of.  J><0  million  bushels ,  during  the  January-March  quarter  was 
25  million  bushels  above  last  year.    However,  this  disappearance  was  relatively 
small  in  relation  to  last  year's  heavy  production* 
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ETI;2    Condition  of  .fcye  on  April  1  was  89  percent  of  normal,  the  same  as  on  April 
.1  a.  year  .ago.    The  present  condition  is  6  points  above  the  10— year  average 
of  83  percent.     The  cion  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  in  most  of  the 
important  producing  areas*    Winter-kill  is  reported  to  have  been  less  than  usual, 
and  moisture  supplies  have  "been  "better  than  average.    If  the  favorable  conditions 
continue  a  somewhat  larger  yield  than  average  is  anticipated* 

£tS  STOCKS  OH  FARMS i    April  1  stocks  of  rye  on  farms  are  estimated  at  5,454,000 

"bushels  —  23  percent  above  the  4,436,000  bushels  on  farms 
a  year  earlier,  hut  less  than' half  of  the  1940-47  average  cf  11, 298,000  "Wish els. 
The  April  1  stppks  .represent  20,7  percent  of  the  194C  crop,  compared  with  17,1 
percent  of  the  1947  crop  on  hand  a  year  ago,  and  an  April  1  average  of  30. 0  per- 
cent during  the  1940-47  period*     The  four  major  producing  States  of  Minnesota, 
ITorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  held  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  United  States 
total. 

Disappearance  of  rye  from  farms • between  January  1  and  April  1,  1949  was 
3,246,000  "bushels.     It  was  about  17  percent  greater  than  disappearance  during  the 
same  period  last  year  and  41  percent  larger  than  in  1947*     The  disappearance  in 
this  comparable  quarter  of  1947  amounted  to  only  2,300,000  bushels,  the  lowest  of 
record,  following  the  smallest  crop  in  recent  years, 

BAOILEY  STOCKS  OF  FARMS:    Barley  stocks  on  farms  April  1,  1949  totaled  112  million 

bushels.     This  compares  with  69  million  a  year  earlier  and 
the  1940-47.  average  of  95  million  bushels*    The  relatively  large  stocks  are  attri- 
buted to  the  above  average  crop  and  rel'  tively  light  feeding  of  "barley  during 
recent  months*  ..Host  of  the  barley  that  was  placed  under  Government  loan  is  still 
on  farms,,     The  important  producing  States  of  Minnesota,  Worth  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  produced  about  half  of  la'st  year's  large  barley  crop  and  accounted  for 
67  percent  of  the  total  stocks  on  farms  for  the  entire  country. 

Farm  disappearance  during  the ' January— Mar ch  1949  period  amounted  to  45  million 
bushels,    T^is  was  the. smallest  farm  disappearance  of  record,  except  for  the  com- 
parable period  in  1947  when  only  43.5  million  bushels  moved  from  farms, 

SOYBEAN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS ;     Soybean  stocks  on  farms  April  1  amounted  to  51,6  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  highest  for  the  date  since  1943,  the 
first  year  of  the  farm  stocks  estimates  for  soybeans.    Last  year  on  April  1 
farm  stocks  of  33.1  million  bushels  were  near  the  1943-47  average  of  35,3  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Although  farm  stocks  are  at  near  record  levels,  *the  disappearance  from  farms 
for  the  January-April  quarter  this  year  was  also  large.    Farm  disappearance  for 
the  period  totaled  23  million  bushels;  this  compares  with  19  million  bushels  for 
the  same  quarter  a  year  ago  and  an  average  for  the  period  of  18  million  busnels* 

Most  soybean  stocks  are  concentrated  in  the  heavy  producing  Jbrth  Central 
States  where  48  million  bushels  or  93  percent  of  Nation's  total  farm  stocks  are 
located,    Illinois  alone  has  about  20  million  bushels- on  farms.     'The  next  largest 
stocks  —  10  million  bushels  —  are  in  Iowa,    If  planting  intentions  as  expressed 
on  March  1  are  carried  out,  about  15  million  bushels  will  be  needed  to  plant  the 
1949  soybean  acreage. 
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Emit  end  nut  crop  prospects  on  April  1  were  generally  5©b'4  throughout  the 
Nation  except  for  peaches  in  some  of  bhe  important  southeastern  areas,  all  fruits 
in  some  spots  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  citrus  fruits  in  'Texas  and  Arizona*    A  mid— 
March  freeze  sharply  reduced  peach  prospects  in  some  sections  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alahama,    January  freezes  in  California,  Texas,  aid  Arizona  caused 
heavy  losses  to  the  1048-49  citrus  crops  and.  in  Texas  caused  severe,  damage  to  the 
trees  and.  the  new  oloom,    low  winter  temperatures,  in  Utah,  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Washington  damaged  "both  "buds  and  trees*    With  these  exceptions,  fruit  trass  and 
"buds  cane  t.' -  rough  the  winter  with  very  little  damage*    However,  spring  frosts  and 
poor  pollinating  conditions  can  still  reduce  prospective  production,  particularly 
in  the  northern  States*    Supplies, of  irrigation  water  in  California  and  Arizona 
are  more  favoraole  than  last  season1^  short  s\Tp~dy  and. -are  adequate  in  other  western 
areas  * 

AP3SS:    On  April  1,  prospects  appeared  favoraole  foi  aoout  an  average- si  zed  apple 
crop  in  all  commercial  areas*  The  season  is  aoout  as  advanced  as  on  April 
1.  last  year  —  about  a  week  later  than  usual  in  the  '/"est,  and  from  average  to  a 
little  earlier  than  usual  in  th?  East.    All  areas,  and  especially  the  Sast  and 
Midwest,  face  the  usual  hazardis  of  April  and  early  May  frosts*  - 

In  the  Northeast  and  South  Atlantic  areas  mild,  weather  throughout  the  winter 
with  no  sustained  periods:  of  low  temperatures  allowed  fruit  trees  and  "buds  gener- 
ally to  come  through  the  winter  in  good  shape*    In  south  Jersey,  early  "blossoming 
varieties  were  showing  color  in  early  April,  ah out  10  days  earlier  than  usual.  In 
most  other  eastern  areas,  however ,  bloom  is  expected  about  'the  usual  tine  <*-  rang- 
ing from  mid-April  in  central  Virginia  to  the  latter  half  of  May  in  northern  ITew 
England.     In  most  of  these  areas  spring  frosts  are  a  definite  hazard  until  late 
April,  and  in  northern  JSTaw  England,  until  lo,te  May, 

In  the  Midwest,  apple  trees  and  buds  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condii. 
tion  with  the  season  a  few  days  earlier  than  usual  in  the  ©.stern  part  of  the  area 
and  a  few  days  -later  in  the  western  part.    If  conditions  continue,  favorable  in 
this  area  a  large  crop  .may  he  expected  this  year.    Last  year's  crop  was  less  than 
two-thiroLs  of-  average.    However,  no  definite  forecast  can  he  made  as  the  hazards 
of  spring  frosts  will  continue  until  late  May  in  most  of  the  important  areas* 

In  the  ""est,  the  unusually  severe  winter  caused  some  loss  of  f  rait  "buds  in 
scattered,  areas.,'  out  temperatures  were  not  low  enough  in  important  apple  sections 
to  cause  any  general  loss  of  fruit  buds  or  damage  to  fruit  trees*    In  Washington, 
which  had  a  near— average  crop  last  year  out  shout  a  fifth  "below  the  1946-47  level 
of  production,  apple  trees  appear  to  have  a  good  hud.  set*    Wine  saps  may  he  a  little 
light  in  the  Wena tehee  area.    Damage  hy  mice  was  heavy  in  some  orchards  because  of 
the  heavy  snows.     In  Oregon,  the  bud.  set  is  satisfactory,  hut  the  season  is  late* 
lull  hlocm  is  expected  in  the  Hood  Biver  Valley  ahout  the  same  time  as  3.ast  year  — 
10  days  later  than  usual.    In  California,  the  winter  was  cold  for  that  State  and 
the  season  ir-  less  advanced  than  usual*    Apple  orchards  and  trees  are  in  good  conv 
dition.    Some  leaf  huds  are  showing  in  the  -Valley  areas,  hut  in  the  mountain  and 
foothill  areas  apples  were  dormant  on  April  1.    A  somewhat  larger  tonnage  than 
last  year1  s  short  crop  seems  a  reasona.ble  expectation* 

PEACHES:    In  the  10  early  southern  peach  States  the.  April  1  condition  is  reported^ 

to  average  55  percent  of  normal  —  the  lowest  sinc'°  the  48  percent  im- 
ported on  April  1,  1943*     This  compares  with  67  percent  a  year  ago,  78  percent 
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two  years  ago,  arid  the  1938-47  average  of  74  percent.     The  season  is  a  week  to  10 
days  earlier  than  usual  — .  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago*    Much  of  the  area  was  in 
full  blo<-.m  at  'the  time  of  the  micUMarch  freezes,  which,  cut  the  production  prospects 
sharply  in  the  Spartanburg  area  of  South  Carol ina.  in  Georgia  north  of  Macon,  and 
in  northern  Alabama.    Damage  was  not  so  extensive  in  the  Sandhills  of  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  adjoining  ridge  area  of  South  Carolina  nor  in  south  Georgia*    In  these 
areas,  a  fair—sized  crop  is  expected,  althov.gh  losses  were  heavy  in  individual 
orchards,     In  Arkansas ,  the  outlook  is  unusually  ^ood  in  the  main  areas  of  hash- 
ville,  Clarksburg,  and  Crowley  Ridge,  and  is  fairly  good  in  the  northwest  corner* 
Full  "bloom  for  Elbertas  occurred  in  the  Nashville  area  about  March  SO,  and  in 
the  Crowley  Ridge  and  Clarkshurg  areas  about  a  week  later.    Prospects  are  favorable 
in  Oklahoma  except  in  a  few  counties  in  the  north  central  areas,  where  buds  were 
killed  by  low  winter  temperatures*    In  Texas,  April  1  prospects  were  better  than 
average  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  commercial  areas  in  the  north 
and  northeast. 

In  Virginia,  the  peach  bloom  extended  over  a  much  longer  period  than  usual, 
from  the  last  week  of  February  in  the  southern  counties  to  April  1  in  the  northern. 
Freeze  damage  ranges  from  killing  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  bio  on  by  the 
March  1  freeze  in  the  southern  counties  to  minor  losr>es  about  April  1  in  the  north- 
ern counties.    All  areas  have  bloom  enough  left  to  produce  at  least  a  fair-sized 
crop  if  there  is  no  further  damage,     No  extensive  damage  has  been  reported  as  yet 
to  peaches  in  Vest  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  New  York,  there  was  very  little  winter  injury  and  no  damage  reported  to 
date  except  for  bud  losses  in  a  few  poorly  located  orchards  in  Orange  Countyft  In 
southern  New  Jersey,  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  about  the  first  of  April,  about 
10  days  earlier  than  last  year0     The  season  is  also  advanced  in  Pennsylvania. whore 
a  few  warm  days  would  bring  many  peach-trees  into  full  bloom,    Frosts  are  a  hazard 
for  peaches  in  these  Middle  Atlantic  States  until  nearly  mid-Mayo 

In  the  Midwest, there  was  very  little  winter  injury,  and  prosuects  were 
generally  favorable  on  April  1,  although  the  next  6  weeks  are  critical  —  especially 
in  the  northern  areas.    In  southern  Ohio .  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  about  April 
1  —  a  v/eek' to  10  days  ahead  cf  usual*    Freezing  temperatures  from  April  2  to  4 
caused  some  injury  in  central  and  southern  Ohio,  but  did  little  or  no  harm  in  the 
main  areas  of  north  central  Ohio.     In  Indiana,  prospects  are  unusually  favorable  to 
date,  the  only  loss  being  some  winter  bud  kill  in  northwestern  Indiana.  In  Illinoj  s 
peaches  in  Pulaski  County  were  blooming  on  March  28,  about  the  usual  time.  Peaches 
were  not  quite  in  the  pink  stage  in  Union  County  on  April  1.    Buds  were  dormant 
when  below  freezing  temperatures  occurred  in  early  Harsh,     In  Michigan.,  prospects 
are  favorable  in  all  areas  except  in  Berrien  County  south  of  Benton  Harbor.  liven 
in  this  area,  thinning  may  be  necessary  in  a  few  orchards  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able at  blooming  tine  and  following.     In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  prospects  to 
date  are  generally  favorable  except  in  the  Hamilton  area  of  southeast  Tennessee. 

California  peaches  --ere  in  full  bloom  by  the  last  two  weeks  of  March  and 
all  indications  point  to  a  heavy  fruit  set  and  extensive  job  of  thinnings  Exces- 
sive brown  rot  injury  has  not  been  reported  in  any  area.    Freestones,  as  usual, 
were  a  little  ahead  of  the  Clingstone  varieties.     Irrigation  water  is  expected 
to  be  adequate  in  commercial  peach  areas.     In  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  low 
winter  temperatures  killed  many  peach  buds,  but  reports  to  date  indicate  that 
enough-  bulr-  remain  for  fair— sized  crops  in  most  commercial  areas. 
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PSAES:    On  April  1,  prospects  vere  generally  favorable  for  pears,  in  the  Pacific 

Coast  States,  where  about  f our~I"if ths  of  the  country's  crop  is  produced* 
In  California,  '"bloom  war  at  a  peak  on  April"  1  in  all  "but  the  Fountain.;  and  Foothill 
areas.    Growers  are  concerned  about  possible  damage 'from  blight*    However,,  most 
cairs  have  beer  followed  by  drying  winds  —  a  condition  unfavorable  to  pear  blight 
development,,    Unless  unfavorable  conditions  develop,  the  crop  should  be  much  heavtetr 
than  last  year  when  the  California  Bartlett  crop  was  one-fourth  below  the  previous 
year  and  5  percent  below  average?    OthSr. pears  were  also  a.  short  crop  in  California 
last  year,.     In  Oregon,  a  good  to  heavy  bud  set'  is  generally  reported  from  the  Hood. 
Fiver  and  Rogue  River  Valleys  —  the  principal  producing  areas*    Advancement  of  the 
season  is  about  average  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  with  Bartletts  and  D'Anipus  in 
full  bloom  the  first  week  in  April,    In'  the  Hood  River  Valley  the  season  is ' about 
as  late  as  the  very  late  l9*l8  season*    Low  winter  temperatures  and  heavy  snows  out 
growers  behind  schedule  with  pruning.    The  outlook  for  summer  irrigation  water 
appears  excellent  in  both  valleys*     In  Washington,  the  adverse  effect  of  pear 
blight,  which  developed  last  year,  may  result  5n  another  below-average  crop  cf 
Washington  Bartletts, 

In  the  Eastern  States  no  damage  has  been  .reported,  to  date* 

GRAPES;  California  grape  prospects  are  favorable  to  date,'  although4. it  is  too.  early 

to  .iud&fi  the  crop.    Most  pruning  was  completed  in  good  season*     In  the 
very  early  areas,  early  varieties  such  as  Thompson  Seedless  began  to  show  leaf  buds 
the  fourth  week  in  March,    Most  other  varieties  of  grapes  in. most  areas  had  not 
shown  any  growth  activity  by  April  1*  ... 

In  most  areas  of  the  ffastetrn .and  Central  States,  grapevines  came  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition,  but  vere  still  dormant  or  April  1,.. 

CITRUS:  G-rowing-"conditions  were  generally  favorable  during  '-arch  sn  all  citrus 

areas  except  Florida,  where  the  weather  continued  .hot  an?  dry  until  the 
heavy  rains  which  came  in  the  last  week  of  the  month*    All  Florida  citrus  areas 
received  abundant  rainfall  either  the  last  week  of  March  or  first  wee.k  of  April* 
^his  moisture  should  bring  out  a  bloom  on  those  trees  which  have  no t  yet  bloomed* 
Although  "Texas  growing  conditions  were  favorable  during  March, prospects  for  the  new 
crop  are  very  poor  because  of  the  severe,  freeze  damage  in  late  January*  Trees 
continued  to  put  on  a  light  late  bloom  which  may  result  in  more  fruit  than  has  been 
expected,    March  was  a  satisfactory  month  for  Cal if o rni a , citrus, bringing^  sixer. e  rain  rnd 
no  cold  weather, Hove vcr  the  cold  "inter  has  delayed  flowering  and  trees  are  not 
expected  to  be  in  full  bloom  before  mid-May*.  .  , 

Total  orange  production  from  the  1948  bloom  is  now- estimated  to  be  99  -.mil- 
lion boxer  —  10  percent  less  than  the  19^7-^3  crop  of  110,4  million  boxes*  Cr-pe- 
fruit  production  is  placed  at  ^5*2  million  boxes  —  27  percent  less  than,  last 
season's  production  of  6l,6  million  boxes,    California  lemons  are.  forecast  at  r8*9  • 
million  boxes,  compared  with  12*9  million  boxes  last  season* 

About  ^3  million  boxes  of  oranges  were  available  for  use  after  April  1  this 
year,  including  22,5  million  boxes  of  California  Vale.ncias  (mostly  for  harvest  .  ■•  • 
next  summer  and .fall),  3  million  boxes  of  California  navels  and  miscellaneous,  17 
million  boxes  of  .Florida.  Valencias,  and  small  quantities  of  Texas  and  Arizona 
'oranges*    Last .year  about  52  million  boxes  were  utilized  after  April  1*  Corres- 
ponding grapefruit  figures  were  about  7  million  boxes  available  this  year>  com- 
pared with  about  19,0  million  utilized  after  April  1  last  year.    By  States,  the 
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grapefruit  left  on  April  1  this  year  'were  ^.8  million  "boxes  for  Florida,  0*6  mil- 
lion for  Texas.,  0*6  million  for  Arizona,  ard  1#1  million  for  California*    For  last 
rear  there  were  10 *3  million  "boxes  for  Florida,  5»7  for  Texas,  1  million  for  Ariz- 
ona and  2  million  for  California* 

CHERRIES;  Swee  t  cherry  pros-sects  appear  favorable  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  although 

low  winter  te roper atures  caused  a  minor  loss  of  fruit  "buds.    In  most  sreas 
the  "bud  set  is  reported  good  to  heavy*    Full  "blocm  is  expected  in  the  Mil  ton-  Free- 
water  District  about  Anril  15,,  which  is  later  than  usual  "bub  a  few  days  ahead  of 
last  year0     In  California,  cherries  wer,e  in  full  bloom  in  the  commercial  areas  about 
April  i,  with  prospects  generally  favorable.      Some  winter  bud  injury  is  reported  in 
1 3  a  ho  and  Utah,  and  possibly  some  loss  of  wood  and  even  trees. 

Eastern  sour _ cherry  orchards  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  with 
prospects  favorable  to  April  1,  but,  of  course,  northern  areas  face  the  hazard  of 
frost  damage  until  late  May* 

PLUMS  AKD  PRUESSr    California  plum  trees  produced  heavy  blossom  in  nearly  all  areas 

and  a  heavy  fruit  set  seems  likely  for  nearly  all  varieties*  If 
conditions  continue  favorable,  heavy  thinning  will  be  required  in  many  orchards. 
However,  the  crop  is  still  very  vulnerable' to  frost  injury* 

California  prunes  in  the  major  producing  areas  were  approaching  full  bloom 
the  first  week  in  April,    Bud  formation  is  good  and  a  "strong  bloom"'  is  reported* 
Soil  moisture  and  irrigation  conditions  are  more  favorable  than  last  season*  In 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  season  is  later  than  usual,  but  probably  a  few  days  ahead 
of  the  very  late  1948  season*    A  good  bud  set  is  reported  for  all  areas*     In  Idaho , 
lov;  winter  temperatures  killed  many  fruit  buds  and  some  wood*     It  is  too  early  to 
make  a  definite  appraisal  of  the  extent  of  the  injury, 

:     California  apricot  orchards  had  nasred  bloom  on  April  1,  and  in  most 
localities  the  small  fruit  was  in  the  jacket  stage,    A  minor  aoount  of 
brown  rot  injury  has  been  reported.    The  set  of  fruit  is  spotted  in  some  areas  and 
heavy  in  others*    The  Winters  and  Brentwood,  areas  are  the  principal  fresh  shipment 
areas.    The  set  is  reported  to  be  very  heavy  at  Brentwood  and  from  poor  to  very  good 
at  Winters*    For  the  State,  a.  crop  of  moderate  volume  seems  likely  at  this  time. 
In  Washington  and  Utah,  low  winter  temperatures  killed  some  fruit  buds ,  but  fair- 
sired  crops  are  indicated.    Damage  was  heavier  in  Utah  than  T 'ashing  ton. 

ALMO  ""TDS ,  WALFUTS,  AFP  FILF'RTS:     California,  almonds  bloomed  unusually  late  because 

of  continued  lov  winter  temperatures*    Blocm  some- 
times "begins  in  January, but  thi's  year  full  bloom  did  not  atmear  until  the  first 
week  of  March*    The  crop  apnears  well  pollinated  nnd  a  heavy  set  seems  probable  in 
most  areas*    Frost,  which  is  still  a  hazard,  would  be  serious  for  almonds  at  this 
stage,  ,- 

For  California  walnuts ,  all  conditions  seem  favorable  to  d-^te.    The  long, 
cold  winter  provided  a  desirable  dormant  period  and  no  serious  "delayed  foliation" 
seems  likely*    A  few  trees  of  early  varieties  are  beginning  to  show  catkins,  but  it 
will  be  several  weeks  before  walnut  bloom  is  general.    There  -is  a  wide  range  of 
time  in  development  of  walnuts  from  south  to  north  and  among  the  important  varie*  «, 
ties*     In  Oregon ,  walnut  trees  are  still  completely  dormant,    Ho  serious  winter 
injury  has  been  reported, 
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Oregon  and  Washington  filbert  orchards  came  through  the  winter  without  serious 
vinter  injur;''.    Fdlli nation  was  good  and  -prospects  to  date  are  favorable,    A  few 
growers  removed  trees  the  past  winter  "because  of  the  low  prices  of  filberts  in  recent 
.years.    Practically  no'  filbert  tree's  are  being  planted*    Bcwever, '  a  moderate  increase 
in  bearing  acreage  is  indicated  for  1^9'  because  of  young  trees  coming  into  bearing. 

FlG-S  AITS  0LI1TS8?     GaJL.if ornia  fig  and  olive  orchards,' are  in  good  condition,  There 

seems  to  have  been  very  little  injury  due  to  the  winter  cold.  It 
is  too  early  to  appraise  the  crop  prospects, 

3A3LY  IRISH-,  POTATOES :     Condition  of  early  Irish  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern  State? 

and  California  is  reported  at  85  percent  of  normal,  compared 
with  77  percent  s  year  ago 'and  the  1938-^7  April  1  average' of  78  percent.    The  cur- 
rent condition  equals  the  previous  April  1  record ( reported  in  19^6.     Condition  ebb* 
coeds  the  -*pril  1,  19^8  figure  in ' each  State  and  Is  average  or  above  in  all  States 
except  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma* 

In  Jlprida,  the  winter  crop  produced  unusually  high  yields.     In  the  Hastings 
are?  of  this  State,  harvest  is  active  and  excellent  yields  are  being  dug.  Develop- 
ment of  the  early  spring  crop  in  the  Terras  lower  Valley  was  delayed  by  the  January 
freeze,  but  yields  are  expecte  1  to  be  fairly  good0  .  Despite  k  late  start,  most  of 
the  crop  in  this  area  should  be ■  harvor ted  by  the  end  of  April. 

Even  though  the  California  crop  is  later  than  usual,  condition  of  the  crop  is 
excellent  except  in  the  Edison  district  where.,  yields  are  expected  to  be  relatively 
light.     The  crop  in  the  early  Edison  district  was  delayed'  by  frosts  in  January  and 
early  February.    Only  light,  movement  is  expected  from  California  before  May  1. 

Planting  in  Lord  si  ana  and  Mi  s  si  ssi'opi  '/as  delayed  by  excessive  reins;'  however, 
the  crop  in  each  State  is  making    satisfactory  development..     In  Alabama,  C-ecr/ila, 
end  South  Carolina  commercial  early  prospect?  are  vary  fayor able, /  and  gre'er-  h^ve 
made  good  progress  in  planting  the  farm  crov .  '  Condition  in  Arkansas  is  Only  average 
as  excessive  rains  in  March  delayed  planting  -and  caused  some  rotting  of  seed  .in  the 
ground.    T/'et  ground  also  delayed  planting  in  some  areas  of  Oklahoma,  but  most  of  the 
crop  was  planted  by  April  1.    In  Iforth  Carolina  weather    has  been  favorable  and  the 
commercial  crop  is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

PASTURES:  Farm,  pastures  appear  to  be  off  to  a  somewhat  better  than  "usual  start  this 
year  with  green  feed  for  livestock  coming  along  rapidly  in  southern  areas 
and  most  of  the'  country  well  supplied  wi th  moisture  to  support  growth  with  the  comir- 
of  warmer  weather.  On  April  1,  the  national  average  condition. of  pastures  was  85  per- 
cent of  normal,  compared  with  83  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  V¥jf*~hrt  average  of  81  per- 
cent,      s  •  '       "  ■ 

r. 

In  the  eastern  two- thirds  of  .Texas'  and  the  States  eastward.,  along  the  C-ulf  Coast, 
pastures  vers  already  furnishing  considerable '  feed  for  livestock..    In  this  area 
growth  of  grass  and  other  pasture  crops  started  early 'this  year  and,  despite  some 
cool  weather  in  March,  war  more  advanced  than  usual  for  April  1.     In  all  the  souther- 
States  except  Florida,  pasture -'condition  on  April  1  '/as  above  average  for  the  date, 
with  margins  of  increase  ranging  from  k  to  13  percentage  points.     In  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  pastures  vers-  much  better  than  a  year  ago  and  in  most  of  the  other  States 
from  slightly  to  moderately  better,'    In  Florida,  however ,  dry  weather  in  recent 
months  retarded  growth  of  pasture  feed,     while  recent  rains  relieved  conditions  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  pastures  and  ranges  elsewhere^ in  Florida  were  still 
dry  on  April  1. 
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In 'the  West,  pastures  and  ranges  ere  generally  well   supplied  *lth  wotsturvbut no ' 
waather  has  held  "back  growth  of  early  feed,    "he  supply  of  old  feed  on  ranges  was 
good  in  Montana,  the  Bakotas,  and  Nebraska;  fairly  good  in  Colorado  and  Kansas {  but 
poor  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada*    In  Arizona,  dry  top  soil  delayed  early  growth  of 
feed,  "but  in  Hew  Mexico  prospects  were  fairly  good.    In  the  Vest  Coast  Stater,  cool 
weather  has  delayed  development  of  early  grass,  hut  in  California  warmer  weather  in 
late  March  sparred  growth  and  April  1-  condition  of  pastures  in  that  State  was  much 
better  than  in  19*48, 

In  the  northern  States  east  of  the  C-reat  Plains,  April  1  pasture  conditions, 
representing  largely  pasture  prospects,  were  generally  above  average,    i  oi  sture 
supplies  were  ample  to  excessive.    Pastures  were  greening  well,  but  growth  was  r\ct 
yet  sufficient  to  furnish  much  feed  for  livestock.    In  these  areas,  April  3.    :> r.t+x 
condition  averaged  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 

MILK  PRODUCTION;     Milk  production  on  United  States  farms  in 'March  was  9,558  million 

pounds-,  about  k  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  March  19^-fi  and 
2  percent  above  the  1938-47  average  for  the  month  of  9,373  million  pounds a  March 
production  was  also  well  above  that  for  the  month  in    any  of  the  pre-war  years  from 
192.5  to  19^1  >  but  is  was  below  the  production  of  194?,  to  1?^7?  when  larger  numbers 
of  milk  cows  were  on  farms.    A  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  oil  farms 
began  in  19^5  n-nd  has  continued  into  19^*9  with  the  estimated  number  for  March  the 
lowest  for  any  month  since  January  1931,    Milk  production  per  cow,  however,  was  at 
the  highest  rate  for  March  on  record.    Generally  mild  weather  in  important  northern 
and  Eastern  dairy  sections,  early  pastures  in  the  Couth  continued  heavy  feeding  of 
grain  and  other  concentrates,  a  high  percentage  of  cows  in  milk,  and  the  effects  of 
close  culling, »all    contributed  to  the  record  rate  of  production  per  cow.  Daily 
milk  production  per  capita  in  March  was  2,05  pounds,   slightly  above  the  2,03  pounds 
for  March  last  year,  but  lower  then  for  any  other  March  since  1937. 


" ■*  T**"i  "pi 


Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  on  Apr: 1  1 

16,92  pounds  ~*  nearly  8  percent  above  March '1,  V -'percent  above  'April "1,  19&8  ai 
\ijr. percent  above  the  10-year  average  for    April  1,      This  continues  tho  high 
production  rate  -that  has  set  .  a  new  record'  for.  the  first  of    ach    month  siiico 
last    August.      Aflril-i  '.production  pur  .cav  was  above  a  year  ego  in  all  parts  of-, 
the  country  except  the  western  group  of  States,  '.mere  it  was  I  percent  lower,  _ex 

greatest  increase  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  States "where  production  per  cow  was 
reported  13  percent  above  April  1  last  year.    The  East  North  Central  and  South 
Central  regions  each  showed  9  percent  increases,  the  North  Atlantic  region  was  P  per- 
cent higher  and  the  "est  Forth  Central  region  was  up  5  percent.     In  comparison  with 
the  10-yrar  average  production  per  cow  on  April  1,  all  regions  were  higher  by  amounts  * 
ranging  from  7  percent  for  the  Western  States  to  21  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic 
group. 

On  April  1,  70,7  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  crop  correspondents'  herds  were 
reported  being  milked.    Except  for  the  70,8  percent  in  1939,  true  "as  the  highest 
percentage  for  April  1  since  records  began  in  1925 •     There  was  also  a  greater  than 
usual  increase  from  March.  1  to  April  1  in  percentage  of  cows  milked.     The  increas$ 
this  year  was  3.4  percent-age  uoints-the  largest  March  increase  on  record  exce  t  the 
3.5  points  for  March  1946.    Percentage  of  cows  being  milked  on  A  ril  1  was  higher  . 
than  a  year  earlier  in  all  regions  ana  was  the  highest  on  record  for  the  dete 
in  the  North    Atlantic,  and  East  North    Central  States. 
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Araong  the  23  States  for  which,  monthly  estimates  of  milk  production  are  avail 
able,  total  production  in  March  was  the  highest  on  record  for  the  month  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, .  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  ond  Tennessee.  March 
production  per  cow  was  above  average  in  all  23  States,  above  a  year  ago  in  all  except 
Kansas, aid  Idaho,  and  the  highest  on  record  in  13  States,    However,  with  fewer  milk 
cows  on  farms,  total  production  for  March  was  below  average  in  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
.Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  Kansas 
and  Idaho.    Wisconsin's  milk  production  in  March  totaled  1,329  million  pounds,  4 
percent  above  a  year  ago  and  12  percent  above  the  1933-47  average  for  the  month, 
March  production  for  some  other  leading  dairy  States  included  788  million  pounds  in 
Minnesota,  504  million  pounds  in  California,  494  million  pounds  in  Iowa,  485  million 
pounds  in  Pennsylvania,  and  458  million  pounds  in  Michigan. 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FABMS,   SELECTED  STATES  l/ 
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trate  feeding  to  milk  cows  continued 
on  April  1.     This  is  the  time  when  the  amount  fed  per  cow  is  near  the  seasonal  peak 
that  occurs  before  pasture  feed  becomes  generally  available.     On  April  1,  milk  cows 
in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  were  fed  an  average  of  6a22  pounds  of  grain. 
millfeeds  and  other  concentrates  per  head  per  day,  the  highest  of  any  of  the  sir 
years  for  which  records  on  that  date  are  available.     The  rate  of  feeding  was  14 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  when  supplies  of  ;;rain  and  concentrates  were  short 
and  high  priced,  and  exceeds  by  4  percent  the  previous  April  1  high  of  5.99  pounds 
per  cow  established  in  1947. 


Supplies  of  farm— grown  grains  on  farms  are  generally  ample  to  abundant,  and 
milk  producers  appear  to  have  encountered  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  purchased 
feedstuffs.     Costs  of  feed  are  sharply  below  a  year  ago.     In  milk-selling  areas  the 
average  value  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  March  was  $3.24  per  hundred- 
weight or  about  one—fourth  less  than  the  $4,26  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  In 
cream  selling  areas  March  ration  values  averaged.  $2.73  per  hundred  pounds,  almost 
one- third  less  than  the  $3.9^  last  year.     The  national  average  milk-feed  price  ratio 
in  March,  1.26,  was  more  favorable  for  feeding  than  a  year  ago  and  about  equal  to 
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the  1928-^7  average.    However,  it  was  less  -favorable  than  in  the  same  month  of  any 
year  in  the  i9ij.3-.lf7  period.     The  March  but terf at-f eed  price  ratio  was  23.2  more 
favorable  for  feeding  than  the  very  low  20,  If-  a  year  ago,  hut  less  favorable  than  in 
any  other  year  since  19^2  and  moderately  below  the  long  time  average  for  March. 

In  all  major  geographic  divisions  except  the  Horth  Atlantic  the  amount  of 
grain  .and  other  concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow  this  year  was  a  record  high  for  April 
1.     In  the  Northeast  the  rate  per  cow  was  slightly  below  April  1,  19^7 »  but  higher  . 
than  in  other  recent  years.    As  compared  with  the  lykM^UQ  average  amount  fed  per 
cow  on  April  1,  this  year's  rate  of  feeding  was  Up  in  all  regions  by  increases 
ranging  from  6  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  to  20  percent  in  the  Western 
group  of  States. 

As  compared  with  February  .1,  the  national  average  amount  of  grain  and  concen- 
trates fed  per  cow  was  down  slightly."  In  the  past  there  has  often  been  an  increase 
in  the  feeding  rate  from  February  1  to  April  1,  In  the  North  Atlantic,  East  Horth  . 
Central,  West  North  Central,  and  Western  regions,  the  amount  fed  per  cow  on  April  1  ] 
was  higher  than  on  February  1.  '  However,  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  especially  the 
South  Central  areas,  where  pastures  are  now  supplying ■ green  feed,  the  April  1  rate' 
of  concentrate  feeding  was  appreciably  lower  than  two  months  earlier. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  89  percent  of  the  crop  reporters  were  feeding 
their  milk  cows  at  least  some  grain  and  concentrates  on  April  1.     This  compares 
:  ith  a  range  of  86  percent  to  89  percent  on  the  came  date  in  the  previous  5  years. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  region  97  percent  of  the  reporters  were  feeding  grain  this 
April  while  other  regions  showed  somewhat  lower  percentages    ranging  down  to  83 
percent  in  the  South  Central  area.     In  Texas,  -where  pastures  are  growing  rapidly 
in  the  more  important  dairy  sections,  only  75  percent  of  the  crop  reporters  were 
feeding  grain  and  concentrates  to  their  milk  cows. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG-  PRODUCTION:     Farm  flocks  laid  6,137,000,000  eggs  in  March  —  1  per- 
r  •  cent  more  than  in  March  last  year  and  8  percent  above 

the  1938-^7  average.     The  increase  over  last  March  was  due  to  a  3  percent  larger 
rate  of  lay,  .which. -more  than  offset  a  2  percent  smaller  number  of  layers.  TSgg 
production  was  up  6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  South  Central,, 
2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 
It  was  down  1  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  but  showed  no  change  in 
the  West.    Egg  production  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  3  percent  larger 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.     This  increase  was  due  to  a  5  percent  increase 
in  the  rate  of  lay,  which  more  than  offset  a  2  percent  smaller  number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  the  quarter. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  during  March  was  17.2  eggs  per  layer;  this  comparer 
with  16.6  in  Marca  last  year  and  the  average  of  15»6  eggs.     The  rate  was  above  that 
of  last  ye^ir  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  West  where  it  was  down  2  per- 
cent.    Increases  from  last  year  were  8  percent  in  the  South  Central,  5  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States 
and  2  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States.     The  rate  of  lay  for  the  first 
martor  of  this  year  was  if-2.1  eggs  per  layer,  coitrpared  with  If-C.O  last  year  and  the 
average  of  36.9  eggs. 

The  Nation's' farm  flock  averaged  357,269,000  layers  in  March  —  2  percent  lose 
than  in  March  last  year.    Layers  were  fewer  than  last  year  by  1  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  3  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
and  5  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.     They  increased  1  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  2  percent  in  the  Vest.     The  decrease  in  layers  from  March  1  to  April  1 
was  5  percent,  compared  with  k  percent  lastly ear  and  an  average  of  about  3  percent. 
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Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year 1  c  hatching  on  farms  April  1  are  ectiraatgc* 

at  209, 28? » 000  —  32  percent  larger  than  last  year's  small  April  1  holdings  and 

11  percent  a'oove  the  10-year  average.    Young  chicken  holdings  on  April  1  './ere  larger 

than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  53  rer~ 

cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  k%  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic,  32  percent  in  the  South 

Central j  28  percent  in  the  East  Forth  Central,  25  percent  in  the  West  Forth  Central 

and  15  percent  in  the  West*    Young  chickens  on  farms  April  1  do  not  necessarily 

determine  the  size  of  the  year's  chicken  crop.    However,  the  larger  April  1  holdings 

indicate  a  much  earlier  hatching  season  this  year  and  prohatly  a  larger  increase  in 

the  numher  of  chickens  raised  than  the  ?  percent  increase  indicated  "by  farmers  in 

Pehruary. 

CHICKS  AFD  YOTMG  CHICICFS  OF  FARMS  APRIL  1 

( Thousands) 

Year        :     Horth    :  S. Forth  :  F.Forth  :     South    :     South     :  Astern  :  TJni"^ed 
 .  lAtlantic  X  Central  x  Central     Atlantic!  Central  X  „  ._•     _  X  -.States.  _ 

Av.  1938-^-7  2^,585  3^t266  4l,38l  25,6?4  ^7, 511  1^,827  188,2^-5 
19^8  25,^87       29,935       33>206        20,216     33, 112       16,29^  158,250 

19^-9  36,363       38,233      iVL,b26        30, P8^     ^3,650       18,731  209,287 


Prices  received  *by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-March  averaged  ^1.2  cents  per  dozen 
compared  with  42%6  cents  a  year  earlier.    Egg  prices  decreased  0.6  cents  per  dozen 
from  February  to  March  this  year  compared  with  a  decrease  of  Z\k  cents  last  year 
and  with,  the  10— year  average  decrease  of  1,2  cents.    Mid-Fes  tern  and  Eastern  markets, 
except  Boston,  were  firm  during  March*    Pacific  Coast  markets  showed  a  moderate 
decrease  in  egg  prices.      Large  volumes  of  eggs  were  diverted  to  Mid—  Fe stern  breaking 
plants  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,     Storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs  on  March  1, 
19^9  were  1^8,000  cases  —  ah out  one-half  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Chicken  prices  on  March  15  averaged  30.'-  cents  per  pound  live  weight*  a  record 
high  price  for  the  month.     This  comparer,  with  27.2  cents  a  year  ago  end  an  average 
of  19.8  cents.    Prices  increased  0.9  cents  during  the  month  ending  March  15,  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  1.2  cents  last  year  and  with  the  10-year  average  increase 
of  0.5  cents.     Chicken  markets  improved  generally  and  prices  advanced  moderately 
during  March,    Eowl  were  steady  to  firm  most  of  the  month  while  commercial  broiler 
prices  improved  3  to  5  cents  in  all  producing  areas  except  Del-Mar- Va,  where  there 
was  little  change . 

Turkey  prices  in  mid—  March  averaged  ^-2.9  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  the 
highest  March  price  in  17  years  of  record,  compared  with  37*0  cents  per  pound  last 
year.     Turkey  markets  were  firm  with  offerings  light.    At  the  close  of  the  month 
frozen  turkeys  were:     at  Chicago,  young  toms  60-62  cents,  young  hens  73"75  cents; 
at  New  York,  young  toms,  58-61  cents,  and  young  hens,  67-78  cents. 

The  mid— March  cost  of  the  Fnited  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  §3,^7t  compared 
vdth  $^.65  a  year  ago.     The  egg— feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relation-  . 
ships  were  much  more  favorahle  than  a  year  ago. 
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RYE 


State  ;  Average* 
 A  I923-4Z-. 


IT.  Y, 

IT,  J, 

?a. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa. 

Mo* 

H.Bafc, 

3. Dak. 

EeDr. 

Kans . 

Pel. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

IT.C. 

S  a  C  0 

G-a. 

xy. 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Mi  s  s . 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo 

Coloo 

ST.Mex. 

Aris. 

Utah 

Kev. 

Fash. 

Greg. 

Calif.. 

U.S. 


7,278 
1,313 
13,.^73 
^•3»254 
27,133 

27,907 

19,344 
728 
'2,563 
-1,300 

21s530 

2,919 
57, 806 
180,534 
1,289 
7,128 
7,904 
1,624 
6,805 
3,029 

2,293 

5,569 
4,727 
171 

1/  249 
39« 
67,428 
53,94^- 
25,238 
17,760 

2,779 
24,3^8 
3,580 
'628 
4,203 

139 
4l,06l- 

I6,6l4 
_11,42Q 


_Prod.\c  ti 
1948 

Thousand 
12,320' 

1,763 
18,354 

57,648 
38,5©6 
39,840 
36,270 
6Q8 
1,539 
7,475 
39*270 

2,822 
31,933 
231,363 
986 
6,032 
9,194 
1,716 
63045 
3,444 
2,984 
5,184 

5,365 
170 

303 

525 
98,962 
56,290 
36,096 
17,93C 
4,300 
50,988 
3,231 
'644 
.5.149 
156 
69,060 
23,040 

.  -11, 


on  

j  Indicated 


Average 

"bushels. 


Jondi,tion  Apr.il_  X 

:     1943  ; 


10,920 

1,900 
20,502 
60,025 
38,388 
36,993 
31,924 
615 
: 1,363 

8,500 
34,170 

3 , 640 
78,372 
244,973 
1,242 
7,486 
9,4l4 
1,615 
7,365 
3,162 
2,938 
5,250 
4,575 
143 
208 
385 
101,952 
99,190 
25,947 
24,333 
^.,788 
42,309 
3,717 
560 
5 , 680 
162 
61,224- 
17,329 


726,553     990,093  1,019,6 


38 
88 
85 
87 
87 
89 
89 
38 
84 

89 
82 

74 

80 
80 
32 

89 
88 

85 
85 
85 
79 
30 
34 
85 


,.  79 
79 
34 

91 
82 
32 
1/  75 

90 

91 
91 
_  _  86 

83 


Percent 
"  89 

93 
87 
94 

93 

94 

93 
91 
91 

39 
91 
88 
89 
89 
73 
91 
85 
92 

93 
85 
78 
79 
93 
89 


73 
74 

86 
92 
90 

91 
72 

04 

95 
95 
.70 

89 


1949 


90 
94 
93 
93 
94 

89 
89 
39 
92 
92 
85 
£2 

89 

87 

94 

93 
93 
91 
91 
84 
8© 
94 
92 


83 
86 
87 
95 

82 

71 

92 


68 
89 
-72- 

89 


l/    Short~tir.e  average. 
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G-j.1A.IK  STOCKS  ON  FASMS  ON  APRIL  1 


•  II  IIIHHItllM 


'  Corn  for  grain  : 

State  : Average:  19^Q  ;  ig4s  : 
.  :  193  8-47  S_  _  Z  _  X     _  „J 


j  wheat  s.  

Average  :  194g  s  1049  :  -iVeraSe' 
1938-47  :  !  s  1933-47: 


Oatc_ 
1948 


1949. 


Thousand  "bushels 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

H.  I. 

Conn. 

ELY. 

K.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Mimic 
Iov/a  . 
Mo. 

K.Dak. 
S.Dak. 

ITehr. 

KansB 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

K.C. 

S « C» 

Ga. 

Fla0 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Mi  s  s , 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo.„ 

Colo. 

IT.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

V/ash0 

Or  eg„ 

Calif._ 
U.S,_  1, 
l/  Short 


22 
36 
52 
98 
20 
142 
2,366 
2,648 
13,815 
61 , 477 
33,206 
205,298 
19,359 
19,226 
76,899 
300,933 
57,955 
2,300 
30,956 
33,758 
21,-190 
1,701 
6,442 
13,593 
3,745 
22,541 
10,666 
19,338 
2,097 
27,172 
24,582 
19,335 
17,637 
12,136 
. 6,925 
7,333 
18,079 
198 
427 
208 
3,141 
825 
135 
33 
5 

106 
281 
404 


12 
35 
18 
124 
16 
125 
1,685 
2,466 
20,695 
45,726 
75,069 
132,621 
12,815 
19,442 
57,278 
130,780 
33,993 
2,856 
26,250 
54,389 
12,512 
1,547 
4,827 
17,623 
4,669 
32,768 
11,466 
20,720 
1,966 
29,156 
24,011 
17,796 
15,687 
7,754 
4,093 
5,275 

O  AO.  A 
z  • 

92 
238 

67 
3,  233 
609 
110 

17 
3 

87 
156 
189 


7 

24 
25 
92 
14 
37 
3,731 
3,328 
28,952 
93,448 
148,360 
303,631 
26,860 
27,407 
127,692 
387,939 
95,578 
5,650 
68,853 
146,945 
38,050 
2j  260 
7,513 
22,910 
5,034 
30,659 
11 , 218 
18,150 
1,210 
47,055 
33, 998 
23,  279 
22,570 
12,041 
5,458 
7 .  205 
9,737 
115 
299 
53 
1,989 
572 
125 
11 
4 
82 
131 
219 


1,898 
240 
3,895 
6,290 

2,986 
2,933 
5,248 


9,747 
1,354 
2,835 
47,395 
13,331 
13,056 
28,707 
93 
531 
1,260 
398 
1,174 
224 
272 


206,247  „8_42j608 JL.,7  76,^2  20. 
-tine  average. 


384 
417 

18 
1/  16 

52 

5,473 
5,197. 
23,035 
5,973 
1,255 
5,038 
477 
41 
1 , 587 
127 
5,774 
3,036 

 924 

2O2J.904_ 
-16 


•I ,  947 
394 
4,682 
5,864 
3,071 
1,739 
6,258 
1,173 
5,984 
467 
2,199 
55,626 
19,842 
16,254 
63,074 
98 
660 
1,193 
482 
1,639 
343 
336 


,259 
493 
9 
41 
63 


9,426 
12,427 
16,990 
3,794 
1,490 
8,267 
948 
35 
1,536 
92 
4,  856 
1,729 

 301_ 

256J986_ 


1,992 
247 
3.  487 
5S765 
1,733 
1,603 
5,440 
1,191 
6,478 
857 
2,749 
65,558 
22,172 
14,938 
30,078 
69 
302 
1,103 
453 
725 
172 
209 


207 
322 
8 
28 
94 

3,958 
2,252 
33 , 502 
5,187 
2,607 
12,846 
418 
58 
1,544 
78 
4,756 
3,050 
_959_ 
239,  3J5_ 


1,511 

95 
'  542 
53 
9 
56 
9,973 
458 
9,834 
14,656 
13,554 
46,447 
20,  223 
38,167 
67,142 
81,205 
15,631 
29,429 
32,766 
20,714 
9,291 
22 
306 
716 
631 
1,360 
1,731 
1,242 
14 
454 
532 
494 
1,202 
1,037 
462 
5,925 
7,302 
6,319 
2,353 
1,622 
2,239 
228 
52 
713 
81 
2,273 
2,606 

 150 

454,022 


892 
56 
202 
58 
9 
56 
5,469 
350 
7,151 
7,523 
11,603 
34,756 
15,642 
44,723 
58,800 
58,557 
12,344 
30,838 
39,160 
21,308 
12,946 
13 
323 
726 
•  693 
.  2,164 
1,953 
2, 254 
18 
604 
853 
305 
1,872 
1,253 
335 
7,321 
3,750 
4,925 
2,095 
1,930 
2,829 
239 
67 
1,014 
131 
1,703 
3,040 

 49_ 

405J082_ 


1 , 223 
57 
552 
79 
10 
65 
9,912 
488 
11,075 
17,330 
17 , 246 
50,086 
22,659 
46,675 
92,852 
114,571 
17,493 
36,558 
54,211 
29,325 
9,472 
14 
362 
1,321 
731 
956 
729 
755 
28 
496 
S07 
632 
1,978 
1,564 
575 
3,820 
2,990 
5,558 
2,457 
1,822 
•■2,607 
279 
66 
670 
74 
1,572 
1,724 

 156 

577_,945 
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State  t~ 
—  — ■  —  —  *  — 

1948 

;  1949 

« 

t 

1943 

■ 

• 

• 

1949 

• 

olQlt'3  Zj.7" 

«             *  • 

1948  : 

.  _i;  

1949 
-  —  - — 

~  ThV 

n    e    Pt    y\    A  "K 

u.  0       n  u.  u> 

11      P      )l      D  1 

U.    S    XI    v  X 

s 

Ma  ine 

38 

42 

----!■ T 

Vt„ 

5 

22 

16 

x  o  a.  q 

895 

853 

44  ' 

on 

79 

82 

*+o 

27 

07 

7  r 

38 

Pa„ 

1,055 

544 

81 

70 

1  7^ 

.  100 

Ohio 

125 

108 

72 

4  479 

4  042 

5,026 

Ind# 

147 

110 

1  Pil 

84 

6,.  5  51 

111. 

89 

214 

66 

114 

n  ti  7 

1  0  il-72 

19.,626 

Mich» 

1,276 

1,344 

?20 

600 

O  w  V 

388 

512 

Vis  . 

1,192 

2,243 

260 

364  . 

263 

108 

78 

Minn. 

5S  684 

12,288 

172 

723 

1  07^ 

2,484 

3,904 

Iowa 

240 

422 

S3 
pp  . 

42 

7  012 

(  |  W  Xt- 

6.132 

9,924 

Mo.' 

377 

i$40 

72 

1  49^ 

1 . 782  • 

1,908 

IT,  Dak  o 

18,990 

28,829 

673 

1.257 

-»-^ 

25 

S.Dako 

11,341 

20,250 

1  069 

938 

56 

11S  . 

195 

lTe~br# 

2,9^9 

3,866 

SQ6 

450 

78 

84 

126 

Kans. 

2,169 

1,995 

69 

86 

36l 

369 

,  200 

Bel. 

55 

60 

1  2 

x*^ 

16 

209 

168 

195 

Md. 

471 

IK 

XXJ 

189 

Va# 

■  545 

811 

1  ->- 

63 

321 

370 

350 

VT„Va. 

74 

76 

c. 

•  j 

ft- 

"T 

4 

j 

265 

144 

hh 

1  Q 

X  7 

Q07 

734 

927 

s.c. 

37 

24 

i  "i 

X  X 

A 

?3 

60 

66 

Ga. 

8 

6 

-> 

D 

•34 

199 

162 

p6 

JO  • 

^3  j 

46  0 

Tenn, 

194 

132 

?6 

on 

110 

X  J~ 

« l6l 

*  x  r ;  x 

'  Ala, 

1 

3 

P7 

'  63 

Miss  . 

4 

4 

wo 

Ark. 

10 

3 

iCpO 

pAd 

La , 

— 

— 

no 

54 

Okla. 

540- 

239 

JO 

T  1 

>7 

r 

X<£ 

Tex.  ' 

:  "  479 

i  303 

L? 

-  H'C, 

Mnn  t, _ 

5,799 

13.853 

i         x^  r 

-  Vou. 

Idaho 

2,558 

3,560 

X  ' 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

4,913 

4.735 

94 

70 

II 

j  ,  -  - 

N.Mex. 

211 

181 

'  6 

3 





A  T  1  "7 
Ai  J-  Z  . 

154 

128 

Utah 

1,523 

1,225 

;     :  20 

r 
O 

ITev. 

222 

244 

Wash. 

619 

776 

17 

47 

Or  eg. 

1,449 

3,355 

:  151 

165 

Calif. 

1,082 

4,Ci}7 

8 

10 

U.S. 

69,346 

111,511 

4,436 

5.454 

35,320 

33,110 

5-1,64-4 
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U  H  i  i'ED  fcT  ATES  DEPART  M  BNT  CF  AGRICULTURE 

C  ROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agriCuli  Ural  ficonomics           Washington.  D.  C.  , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  30ARD                Aura  1  U.  1349 

April  1,  1949  -   L\'!?J.&h'f^'T 

UIIIM»*MJ*1f  IMI'IKl«Flltllt.HMt»l»  rm«IVW»«f  M  Tl  umM».1)ITtH*»f»m»i?lHHMMMIIMtlMM  i  MMl  »rtt  imttH    MitMmM"!*  it  MM  MM  I  •!<  ilitlf  ltl)»t#|l|l  Mttl  M 1 1      11 1  •  I -If  iMHtlMIM  IHOlTl  HI  f  M  tTtMl  I  (MM IHMIt fcT 


PASTURE 


:            Condition  April 

1 

5 

i  Condit 

ion  April 

1 

otate 

:  Average  ; 
:  19458-  47  : 

1 94R  " 

1949 

;  State 
; 

:  Average .  : 
s   1938-4T'  t 

1948  : 

• 

1949 

P  e 

r  c  e  n  t 

Per 

cent 

!•?  aine 

89 

es 

98 

S.C. 

'  69 

75 

70 

F.He 

91 

99 

97 

Ga. 

73 

80 

82 

Vt. 

94 

90 

95 

Fla. 

73 

79 

71 

92 

97 

95 

K.y. 

78 

88 

86 

87 

99  ' 

89 

Tenn. 

'  76 

83 

39 

C  cam . 

90 

98 

S3 

Ala. 

73 

77 

82 

E.-Y. 

85 

68 

90 

Miss. 

72 

76 

78 

r..J. 

83 

90 

90 

Ark. 

71 

73 

78 

Pa, 

84 

88 

90 

La* 

74 

79 

01 

Ohio 

83 

90 

90 

Okla 

72 

72 

81 

Indo 

83 

90 

88 

rex* 

75 

67 

79 

111. 

85 

89 

89 

Mont, 

83 

84 

84 

M  ioh. 

88 

91 

99 

Idaho 

'88 

83 

90 

Wis. 

88 

91 

So 

v'yo. 

84 

•88 

78 

M  inr . 

84 

91 

S3  C" 

Colo. 

81 

88 

76 

I  owe. 

89 

90 

90 

£.Mex» 

77 

76 

76 

Mo. 

79 

84 

34 

Ari?,. 

85 

78 

85 

E.Dak. 

76 

84 

32 

Utah 

88 

88 

90 

S.Dak« 

78 

88 

36 

!Tev. 

87 

81 

85 

Eebr. 

74 

84 

•  m 

>'a  sh. 

83 

85 

06 

Kens. 

79 

84  * 

89 

Oreg. 

83 

80 

80 

Tel. 

83 

91 

91 

Calif. 

81 

58 

74 

Md, 

81 

85 

90 

Va. 

80 

90 
88 

93 

U.  S. 

81 

83 

85 

w.Va. 

77 

89 

i*c. 

81 

88 

91 

.PEACHES 

EARLY  POTATOES 

V 

• 

Condition  April  1 

Condition  Apri 

State  : 

Average: 
1938-47: 

1946 
Per 

*'   1947  : 

•  * 

cent 

1948. 

;  i?49  ; 

,  Aver ape 
1938-47 

1       1948  1 
•Percent 

1949 

E.G. 

82 

88 

87 

70 

43  : 

82 

83  ' 

89 

S.C. 

76 

82 

85 

69 

33 

:  74 

59 

86 

Ga. 

74 

78 

78 

76 

54 

74 

70 

78 

Fla. 

'  70 

74 

56 

71 

61 

:  76 

70 

87 

Ala. 

72 

76 

74 

70 

53 

:  78 

80  ' 

84 

M  i  s  s . 

74 

76 

72 

70 

62 

:  73 

69 

72 

Ark. 

70 

85 

78 

68 

84 

i  75 

70 

75 

La. 

72 

74 

73 

69 

75 

:  76 

68 

75 

Okla. 

65 

85 

44 

29 

76 

:  78 

69 

77 

Tex. 

73 

79 

73 

36 

83, 

:  73 

72 

80. 

Calif, 

90 

91 

94 

11  States 

74 

81 

78 

67 

55 

78 

77 

05 

l/  Includes  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest  before  Sept.l  in  States  listed. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .,£&g£L.ll+.il$J£  


niiiitiiiiititiK 


llttlMIIIMIIIimiMltMltlMlltirtllUMf  lit  Hill 


citrus  mains 

i_  Production  l/ 


CROP 


AIT) 

J.  -TV  J.  _  J 

it     AVCltv^C-  e 
t      IJOl  ->I±U  t 

t 

1946  ; 

104.7     » Indicated 
:  1948 

ORANGES: 

Thousand 

"boxes 

Cal  i "P  o  rni  a     p!  1 

48,902 

53,530 

45,700 

34,500 

iJpvpT  <3  r°-   Mi          -  P/ 

XUjU  "xvj 

~\  9  670 

18, 900 

12,000 

V^l  PT1  Pipe;  * 

30  05fi 

33  360 

26 , 800 

22,500 

—  J.Ul  1  U.Cl>f       C. J_  J. 

3/53  700 

58 , 400 

60,000 

20  005 

3/3D  500 

31  000 

32,000 

1  fi  4.R5 

P7  POO 

27 , 400 

28,000 

^  P4-P 

5  ODD 

5  200 

3,500 

"i-H a t*1             I  i T  rl  c; o  n  o n 

^  i  ^0 

'3  100 

2,600 

*  ci-L  cj.1L/  i.  cXo 

X  ,  Q'-jsJ 

2,100 

900 

1  PDO 

3/  '780 

700 

Have  Is  0:  Misc#  2/ 

372 

600 

3/  480 

450 

4P3 

600 

300 

250 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

298 

410 

300 

300 

'5  States  4/ 

89^.727 

113, 840 

110,380 

99,000. 

Total  Early  &  lii.dseason  5/ 

41,452 

54,330 

53,780 

47,350 

Total  Valencias 

48^.275 

59 , 510 

56,600 

51,650 

TAIE-ERII'IESj 

Fibri&a 

'  3,360 

_3/.i»700 

3/4,000 

4,400 

All  oranges  &  tangerines: 

5  States  4/ 

'  93^087 

113,540 

114,380 

.  103,400 

GRAPEFRUIT; 
Florida,  all 

See'dless 

Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  Valley's 

Other 


23,920  3/29,000  3/33,000  30,000 

9,640  3/14,000  3/ 14, 800  14,500 

14,230  3/15,000  3/18,200  15,500 

17,488  3/23,300  3/23,200  12,000 

3,301  3/  4,100  3/  3,000  1,500 

"  2,769  3,120  2,430  1,650 

*  1,158  1,220  960  500 

l_i.6!2_  _      1,900    1,470  _  _  1,150 


 4  States  4/  :  47^.478  59,5.20   61,630   45,150 

L3:ors: 

8,90Q 


California  4/ 
LliiSSs  • 


12,808 
148 


13,800  12,870 


Florida  4/  .  148  170  170  200 

i  fp^Oast Joi  1949_cro2  Florida  limes    .  250 

l/    Season. begins  with  the 'bloom  of  the  year  shown  and -ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
following  year,    In  California  picking  -usually  extends  from  about  Oct,  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  0ct«  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  axid/or  not  utilized  on  ac- 
count of  economic  conditions,, 

2j    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerineso 

3/    Includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  and/or  not  utilized  on  account  of  Economic   •..  - 
conditions  (1,000  boxes)?  1946,  Fleu-  Early  &  Midseason  oranges  -900;  tangerines  -800;  grapefruit, 
seedless  -800;  other,  1,800;  Texas  grapefruit  -500;  Ariz*  grapefruit  923;  1947,  Fla*  tangerines  - 
600;  grapefruit,  seedless  -2,400;  other. .1,300  Texas  grapefruit  -2,300;  Ariz.  Navel  and  Miscellan- 
eous oranges  -6;  grapefruit  -944, 

4/    ^et  content  of  box  varies.     In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77 
lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in' the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas; 
in  Florida  and  other  States,  •  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.;  Calif- 
ornia lemons,  79  lbe;  Florida  limes  80  lb0 '  . 

5/    In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  A_£i  1_  ld__  l^  

April  1,  %M   31  Q&P.  -M.  .(?.,§. td 

MILK  PRODUCED  AM)  "GRAIN"  ESD  ?SR  MILE  COVIN  HERDS  ICEPT  BY'  REPORTERS 


State    :  _  _Milk  Eroduced_pe.r_mi.lk  co_    lj.  _ 
and      :.  April  1  Av.:  April  1,      :    April  1, 
Division:  1938-^7  ;  :    1948  -i  19^9 


 "Grain"  _f ed_p_r_n_lk 

April  1,     :    April  1, 
1947        :    •'  1948 


cow  l/_  2/_ 
April  1, 
1949 


Me. 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Conn, 

N.Y. 

N.J, 

Pa. 


_  _  0  _.  n  d  s 

14.1  .  13.5  " 
15*8  16.4  ,; 
lD.O  :     r   16.5  : 

18.2  18.4 

18.1  18.5 
19.6  20.9 
20.8  21.2 

18.2  .19.8 


15.5 
18.2 
18.1 

18.5 
18.8 
21.6 
22.6 
21.1 


5.8 
5.8 
6.2 
6.8 
6.0 
7.4 
8.6 
8.3 


3jn  d 
5.6 

■  5.8 
'5.9 
6.4 
6.0- 
7.0 
8.3 
7.9 


6o0 

5»7 
'6.1: 

6.5 
6.6 

7.3 

:  8.3 
8.2 


N.Atl._ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wi_._ 


18.46 

15.7 
14.7 
16.2 
18.7 

19_1_ 


16.2 
15.8 
16.7 
19,4 

20.1 


20^60 

17.5 
17.0 

18.3 

21.0 

21_6 


7*0 
6.3 
7.5 
7.1 
6.8 


7_l 
"6.1 

5*9' 
6.8 

6.3 

.6_1_ 


7.0 
6.1 
7.9 
7.3 
.7_0. 


E.N.Cent, 
Minn. 
.Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Hak.  . 

S.Dak;  ■ 

Ne"br. 

Kans_ 

U.N.Centj 

Md, 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

0_a_.  _  _  _ 
S.Atl. 


_  17.51 

•  19.2 
16.6 
10.3 
14.3 
12.6 

14.7 

_  i5_3_ 

S  15,16 

'  15.8 
-  11.1 

•  '  9.6 

ll#3 
10.4 
_  J3.6_ 

;  11.05 


18._3_ 
21.2 
17.4 
11.6 
14.9 
13.6 
15.5 
-15.8  . 
J-6._7. 
16.3 

13.2 
10.4 
12.5 
11.3 
.  9.4  I 
11.82 


_  20_l6 
22.0 
IB.  6 
12.4 
16.2 
U'.l 
16.7 
_  l6_2_ 
_  17*15 
18,5 
13.8 
11.6 

13.5 
12.5 

_ 

13.39 


6_9_ 
6.4 

8.5 
5.4 

5.3 
5.3 
6.7 

..5_8_ 
_6_5_. 
7.5 
5.9 
4.1 
5.6 
3.6 
4.3 
5.1 


6_2_ 

5.8 

6.9 

4.5 

4.5 

h.z 

;?»^ 
_5_3. 
_5_5_ 
7.6 

4.9 
4,1 

5.1 
4.2 


 7_l_ 

7.1 

8.6 

^  b. 
j  •  ■ 


5.2 

5i:- 

/  .  . 

6_0_  _ 

0_O  

8.1 
5.^ 
4.5 

4.0 

_ 

5.2 


n7, 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex, 


10,7 
10.1 

8.6 

7*0 

7.9' 
10.9  •-• 

8.8 


11,2 
11.1 
9.0 
8.0 
7.8 
10,8 
8.7 


12,1 
11.8 

9.9 
,8.4 

8.8 
11.5 

9.5 


6.2 
4.8 
4.7 
3.2 
3.8 
4.8 
3.5 


5.2 
4.6- 
4.1 

3.1 
3.4 
4.5 
4.2 


6.1 

5.1 
4.8 

if.O 
3.9 

M 
4,0 


S.Cent_ 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

5alif._ 

_$st_  _ 

?A-  -  ■ 

1/ <  Eigur 


_9_32  2.75  

14.6  15.7 
17.8  20.3 
14.1  16.7 

15.5  .  ■  16.5 
17.4  '  20.0 
18.0.  19.2 

16.6  17.4 
20_3  _21._ 

17^1.  _ ._  ::ih.z7  ; 

14_90   15.84 

for  iTeV  England  STaTes 


10_t62 
16.1 
19.1 
17.6 
17.6 
20.8 
18.7 
17.1 
i£_8_. 
Wm3I 


16_92  _  _ 
na  He*/  Tforcey 


4.2 
4.2 
4.3 
5.1 
4.1 
5;.7 
4.8 

_^.3_. 


.4_1_ 
3.5/ 
4.4 

3.2 
4.8 

3.8 
5.7 
4.9" 
4_2_ 
4_3_ 


1  ._5_92  _..  V6  _  . 

rcororent  contn  nea  or 


lairy  reporters;  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S. 
figures  include  les;?  important  dairy  Stater,  not 
C]  Includes  grain,  nilli'eeds  and  concentrates. 

»  20  .*• 


,  crop. reporters  only, 
shov/n  separately. 


 4_5_  _ 

4.3 
.  4.8 
4.9 

■  ■  5.4 
5.1 
6.3 
5.1 

_5  6_ 

: :  z  _5ic  z 

_  __,_6_^ 
;p  ">nd  at^c:  "1 
J  Regional 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  AcxiX.ll4.-19M  


aiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiitiiriiiMiiiiiiiitMiitMitniiiMimMHtiniiMiiiMmiiiiiNMuit'iiio  t»nmm  ii'ihm  rntii.»ntttnnii»i"i.  ItfMHIIHlJ  mill.  M  m  ..in  hmmiimiimiii  i 


iriiiiitiMiiimt  itiMttir 


MARCH  EGG  PRODUCT  I  Oil 


•  State     l  Number  of  layers  on    S      Eggs  per        ;  _  Z°_ai  £Sg„s__pr_oduc_ed  

and  ?_hand  during_Mar£h_  _  i  _  100 .. l_ayers_  ^"^^^haj^^.'Mar^h  _  _L  Jan^Maro,  driel^ 
Division  :      1^         "  1949       I  I9tt8~  r  1^9    s    1948    ?  1949      :  ••  8  1949 


Me. 
t.H. 

Vt. 
Mass  • 

R.I. 

tonn. 

Pa* 

H.Atl.  

Ohio"" 

Inde 

111. 

Mich* 

Wis»_ 

M"inn. 

Epwa 
Mo, 

IT,,  Dak* 
5. Dak. 
Nebr  . 
Kans_,  _ 

W^Cent, 

Del, 

Md. 

Va. 

jMa, 

s«c « 

Pla,  

S,Atl«_ 

Ky„ 

Tenn» 

Ala. 

Miss  e 

Ark* 

Lac 

Okla* 

Tex,  

S_BC_entjj_ 
Mont, 
Idaho 
Wyo, 
Colo, 
iSUMex, 
Ariz  « 
Utah 
Nev, 
Wash  9 
Oreg, 
Calif 
We_s  t«_  " 


Thousands 

2,007 
1,870 
808 
3,872 

446 
2,644 
-12,59^ 
8. ,108 
19,240 

-51*289  I  I 

15,367 

13,354 

17,796 
9,44? 
_15.210 

71, "670" 

28,444 
18,844 
3,982 
8,036 
12,232 
_13,P_66 
109,362 
842 
3,241 
7,564 
3,120 
7,323 
3,038 
5,539 
_  1^826 

-32,491 
9,04§ 
8,320 
5.314 
5,038 
5,435 
2,890 
8,812 
_2ltl5I 
_66,4l£ 
1,528 
1,867 
650 
2,7^7 
970 
571 
2,705 
267 
3,970 


2,038 
1,758 
756 
3.750 

436 
2.598 
12,b30 
8,796 
18^0^8 
102870" 
14,75V 
13,401 
17,474 
9,570 


Number 
1,736  1,798 


1,761 
1.903 
1,944 

1.913 
1.823 
l*,68b 
1,810 
1_730 

"l376"l 
1.832 
1,686 
1,646 


1,773 
1,941 
1,941 
1,922 
1,906 
1,742 

1,823 
1,310 

""  ""1*812" 
"1,804" 
1.854 
1,748 
1,714 


36 
33 
15 
75 

48 
212 
147 

331 
2°3 
279 
245 
'300 

\55_ 


mm 

37 

31 

15 

73 
8 

50 
221 
160 

127  .. 

922 

265  ~  " 

248 

3°£ 


15_1^6     I.593     1,637  242 

70,3^7  1  j.704  1,750  1,231 
_      -  lt6TT9~  "1767^"  ~  ~ 

1,690  1,73« 
1,730 
1,345 
1,541 
1,724 


7473T0-- 
27 . 688 
18,666 
3,786 
7,412 
11,260 
12.3,748 


1,779 


1,773 
1,420 
1,624 
1,742 
1,752 


if  OH 
481 
326 
54 
124 
213 
2 


:3? 


 105_890  1_681  1_715_  1,338  _ 


838 
3.135 
7,395 
3.100 
7,721 
3,072 
5,614 


1,779 
1,717 
1,764 
1,680 

1,559 
1,308 
1,342 


1,637 
1,581 
1,414 

1,203 
1,321 
1,302 
1,668 


-l.,527_  _i 


2,638 
_15,368 
-31.181 
364,810 


_  _1A876_  lj.587 
_  324.751  11*579 

8V243 

7,963 

5.146 

5,028 

5.172 

2,982 

8,214 
20_5_1_ 

_  i3j.3P.9_ 
1,492 
1,734 
648 
2,654 
946 
498 
2,732 
268 
4,278 
2,706 
16_1_5 
_4_092' 


1?894 
1,860 
1,804 
1,310 
1,631 
1,420 
1,442 

l_s_9_ 
"l_664_ 

"1,798 
1,668 
1;491. 
1.370 
1,531 
1,407 
1,773 


1?^ 
52 
114 
40 
74 
_29 
513 
148 
132 

75 
61 
72 


38 
147 

_l_53l  l_693  341  348  

~  1,014 


,646" 


1;544 

1,693 
le680 
1,730 
1.541 
ls699 
1.720 

1,705 
1,767 
1,755 
1_773 
"1,74*3" 


16 
248 
1.231 

481 
331 
54 
120 
194 
_  223 
1,816 
16 
58 
133 
56 
126 
44 
81 
_  -31 
145 
148 
133 
77 
69 
79 
42 
146 
3^3 
1,042 


23 


1,556 

1,705  32  30 

1,575  11  10 

1,699  48  45 

1.711  15  16 

1,748  10  9 

1,550  47  42 

1,519  5  4 

1,810  70  77 

1,835  46  50 

1_705_  272  275 

_lj.7p4_  180  _  ~  581 

357_269_  _1_665     1,718  5,074  6\l"37  I 


qns 

106 
96 
44 
213 
24 
141 
619 
375 
858 
2_4"75 
718" 
607 
742 
414 
-  661 
'  3,142 
T,T17 
1,236 
751 
133 
290 
529 
_  _5i 
4,612 

37 
134 

318 
119 
241 
81 
157 
_  _66 
1.153 
325 
265 
150 

117 
134 
72 
353 
_  753 
2,169 
~  "61 

33 
28 
118 
35 
25 
120 


12 

201 
128 
736 

%m 

_  .   .  _.  11*099 

Jebruary  1949  estimates  revised  for  Tennessee,  South  Central  Statos  and  U. 
f0i}9"*ai  7Jiay?rsi  (thousands)  3,324;  65..  068;  370,  069.    Eggs  per  100  lay 
1^074;  1,301,  respectively;     '■    -i  21  "i  - 


112 
94 
44 
216 
24 
148 
647 
446 
_  _  885 
~_2  tZlB_ 
-734 
631 
777 
441 
684 

3,267 
1.133" 
1,245 
'769 
132 
286 
474 

_  _  Hi 

_  M5i 
41 
149 

345 
141 

283 
93 
181 

 71- 

1,106 
372 
314 
165 
144 
151 
37 
331 

 722 

'  £,286 
57 

24 
105 

4 

23 
$7 

10 
210 

_  _  TO 
_  1.181 

So  as 
ers : 


UNITED  STATES  DEBART&EOT  OF  AG-RI OUL TUBE 
Washington  25  V  Dt.  C„ 


Penalty  for  private  tise  to  avoid 

payment  of  post^e  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUS  I  HESS 


u  S. DEnT  OF  fiQnic 
BAE-CP  -  4/11/49  -  6000     MAI  11  LIBRARY  DQ"r/«FMTe 
Permit  No.  1001  KL  fASHlNGT^"* 


.   \  n  :r   .  R  Y 

APR  IS  ^ 


